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Easter, Glad Day of Remembrance! 


— is a day of remembrance for us even as it should have be 
for Jesus’ disciples. After the disappointment and sorrow of 
Friday, the day of the Crucifixion, the disciples had scattered to th 
homes to hide their grief and try to understand why such suffering shod 
have come to their beloved Master. On the first day of the week, N 
Magdalene, Salome, and Mary the mother of James, went to the tomb, t 
ing with them spices that they had prepared to embalm the body of Jes 


Much to their surprise when they came to the tomb they found! 
stone rolled away and the body of Jesus gone. Inside the tomb they fou 
two men in dazzling raiment who asked them why they sought the livis 
among the dead. ‘He is risen,” they said. ‘Don’t you remember h 
He told you when He was still in Galilee, that on the third day He wo 
rise again!” 

The women were frightened and ran to tell the disciples, but t 
disciples, in their grief, had forgotten that their dear Master had pr 
ised them He would rise again on the third day. Had they remember 
this promise they would have laid aside their grief in their joyous exp 
tation of the fulfillment of the promise. But they couldn’t believe t 
anything so wonderful could be true. No man had ever before raised! 
own body from the grave! 


Peter went to the empty tomb and looked at the grave clothes, whi 
were still there, and went away wondering. Eight days later Jesus m 
with the disciples, but Thomas would not believe that it was Jesus w 
Jesus told him to see His hands and to put his hand in His side. Then! 
said to Thomas: “Because you have seen me you_have believed. Bless 
are they that have not seen yet have believed.” i 

This blessing is for every boy and every girl, every man and ev 
woman living today who believes in the risen Lord. That is why we m 
of Easter a glad day of remembrance. We remember that Jesus not o 
arose from the dead but that He still lives in your heart and mine, helpi 
us to love ene another and guiding and directing us in happy ways 
joyous living. 
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By Theobel Wing Alleeson 


I know where yellow violets grow— 
Down where the brook is singing; 
I know where the softest breezes blow— 
*Mongst the cherry blossoms white as snow, 
Sending the petals winging. ' 


I know where a nest swings in a tree 
With lacy leaves for a cover; 

A mother robin chirpstome; 

She warbles of joy right merrily . 
With a turquoise sky above her: | 


I know where the crocus bud dispels 
Its fragrance in happy giving; 
I know why the voice of spring now swells 
With the news that each bird and flower tells: 
“Christ rose and is everliving!” 
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“M. ARY ANN Walters, you’re daydreaming 
again,” Miss Adams, the fifth-grade 
teacher, said a bit impatiently. “It’s your turn to 
read, and I doubt very 
much that you know 
where the place is.” 
“I—I’m sorry——” 
Mary Ann struggled 
to her feet, craning her 
neck to see the line at 
which her best friend, 
Suzabelle Sanders, was 
pointing in her reader. 
Once she had located 
the place, she began to 
read mechanically. 
When she finished, she 
couldn’t have told any- 
one what she had read. 
Why couldn’t the 
time go faster so that school would be out and 
she could run down the street to old Mr. Mal- 
lory’s florist shop to price the lovely tall white 
lilies in his hothouse windows? She had had the 
most wonderful idea walking to school this 
morning! If she could just save enough pennies 
and nickels and dimes between now and next 
week, she’d buy a pot of the fragrant waxy blos- 
soms for her mother for Easter. Of course she had 
no idea how much the lilies would cost, but per- 
haps Mr. Mallory would give her an extra-special 
price on them, or perhaps she could run some 
errands for him as part payment on the flowers. 
Looking down at the gold in the heart of the 
lilies that morning, Mary Ann had told herself 
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Mary Anns 
Surprise 


By Myrtle Vorst Sheppard 


that the blossoms expressed exactly her thought 
about Easter. The yellow stamens rising up out of 
the heart of each lily made her think of Christ 
Himself rising in shin- 
ing beauty in the bril- 
liant-white light that 
surrounded Him in the 
tomb that first Easter 
morning. Mother had 
always loved the tradi- 
tional Easter flowers. 
Now if she, Mary Ann, 
could just give her a pot 
of them for her very 
own on Easter 
ing, how wonderful it 
would be! 

“Two dollars and fif- 
ty-five cents with tax,’ 
Mary Ann sang to her 
self as she skipped out of Mr. Mallory’s shop 
and around the corner after school that night. 
Her pigtails swayed giddily as she turned to 
ward the river road. In her red-leather coin 
purse at home she had $1.39, if she remem 
bered correctly. She stopped under a big cot 
tonwood tree at the muddy river’s edge and 
figured quickly on the back of her tablet. She 
would need to earn $1.16 more before Easter. If 
she polished Daddy’s Sunday shoes for a nickel, 
and if she went to mind Aunt Matty’s baby on 
the next two Saturday afternoons while Aunt 
Matty went shopping, and if she swept Mr. Mal 
lory’s sidewalk every morning before she went 
to school, as she had promised him she would, 
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she’d have no trouble at all in raising the needed 
amount. Her heart sang a cheerful little ditty that 
burst forth on her lips in tinkling silver notes of 
joy and laughter. This would be the best Easter 
ever! 

Always before it had been Mother who had 
had surprises for the family on Easter Sunday 
morning—colored eggs, a new tie for Dad, a 
fluffy white bunny or a pair of live Bantam 
chickens for Joey, who was five years younger 
than Mary Ann, a new pinafore or a plaid-ging- 
ham dress for herself. All the gifts, Mary Ann 
knew, came out of Mother’s precious small sav- 
ings that she kept in the blue pitcher on the high 
cupboard shelf. How good it would be this year 
to give Mother the lilies as a token of her appre- 
ciation, as a symbol 
of all the love she 
felt for her. 


Mary Ann hurried a 
her steps in the direc- 
tion of the low white ~ = 
house in the river 


bottom. She was ea- 
get for night to fall 
and for morning to 
come so that she | 
could be at her first 
day’s sweeping job at 
Mr. Mallory’s. The 


week would be ages 


pot of waxy white blossoms she wanted. Then he 
had set it away in a far corner with her name on 
it. “No chance of your being disappointed that 
way,” he had said kindly. “’Tain’t many little 
girls would work as hard as you have to give 
their mother a lily on Easter morning.” 

Mary Ann had glowed with pride, and her 
heart had swelled as big as a balloon inside of her 
just looking at her special pot of lilies sitting in 
the corner of the moist, warm hothouse. If only 
the days would hurry and fly by, she had thought! 

When she opened her eyes and looked about 
her in the early dawn of Friday morning, her 
heart began thumping with excitement when she 


remembered what day it was. She jumped out of 


bed and threw up the shade. Then she stopped 
short. A heavy gray 
curtain of rain had 
been let down around 
their small house in 
the river bottom. 
Daddy had said that 
~ >, if the rains came the 

. levee might not hold. 
The river had been 
rising higher and 
higher for days now. 
From her window 
Mary Ann could see 
that it had crept 
much farther across 


long, she was sure. 
Skirting the low 
place in the road 
where the river had 
slowly crept in since 
that morning, she cut across her father’s plowed 
field and raised her hand in greeting to Joey, 
who was running to meet her. 


The week was even longer than Mary Ann had 
expected. Monday went by at a snail’s pace, and 
it seemed as if Tuesday would never end. 
Wednesday crept in as slowly as the thick muddy 
tiver waters were creeping into Daddy’s low- 
lying fields. Somehow she managed to live 
through Thursday, but by Friday morning Mary 
Ann could hardly wait to jump out of bed. If 
she could just pull through this one last day, then 
on Saturday afternoon, after she had finished her 
baby-sitting at Aunt Matty’s, she would go by Mr. 
Mallory’s and pick up the lilies. 

On Thursday morning after she finished her 
sweeping, Mr. Mallory had let her pick out the 


The river got to the gate. 


the fields in the 
night. She would 
have to detour con- 
siderably to get to 
school this morning. 
If the waters rose much higher she might not be 
able to go at all. A sudden fear seized her and 
clutched at her throat. Suppose—suppose the 
waters pushed up to the very doorstep of their 
house and carried it away to the gulf? Quickly 
she slipped into her bathrobe and slippers and 
hurried downstairs. 


“Daddy was just saying that you’d better not 
try to get to school this morning, dear,” Mother 
said as Mary Ann stepped into the kitchen. “If 
the river rises much higher during the day, you 
may not be able to get home tonight.” 

“Already we're almost completely hemmed in 
by the water,” Daddy said. “I just came in from 
having a look around.” 

“You—you mean—we might not be able to 
get to town for days?” Mary Ann asked. 
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Daddy nodded. “It’s a lucky thing we have a 
good supply of food in the house,” he said. “If 
the levee goes out, we may be marooned here for 
a couple of weeks.” 


“Oh!” Mary Ann said hollowly. If they could- 
n't get to town because of the flood waters, how 
would she get Mother’s Easter lilies that were 
waiting for her at Mr. Mallory’s? She started to 
speak, then turned and raced back up the stairs 
to her bedroom. 

“Goody, goody, goody!” five-year-old Joey was 
singing, jumping up and down on his toes at the 
window Saturday morning. 


pared for the worst, so we'd better carry all the 
furniture we can upstairs and pack our suitcases 
so we can get out at a minute’s notice.” 

“Where will we go?” Joey asked. 

“Someone will take us in,” Daddy assured 
him. 

“People’s hearts and houses always grow big. 
ger in times of trouble,” Mother said. 

Daddy nodded. “That’s one thing you can al- 
ways depend on, Joey,” he told him. ‘In times of 
catastrophe, like war and storm and flood and 
pestilence, all men are brothers under the skin, 

no matter what their color or 


Daddy had promised him that 
' if the Coast Guard launch came 
by, he would ask the men to 
take Joey for a ride down the 
river. 

“Oh, hush, please!” Mary 
Ann begged with a catch in her 
voice. 

Joey looked back over his 
shoulder to’ where she knelt 
over a battered black suitcase 
into which she was cramming 
all her most precious posses- 
sions, including a few of Joey’s. 

“Make room for my baseball 
bat,” Joey instructed her as he 
peered through the gray down- 
pour toward the garden gate. 

“You can carry that if we 
have to go,” Mary Ann said 
shortly. 


News of Spring 
By Ray M. Spencer 


The robin told the violet, 
And the violet told the bee. 

She hummed it to the daffodil 
And every redbud tree. 


The redbuds told the maples 
And the pines upon the hill; 
They quickened their 
needletips 
And whispered to the rill. 


I happened to be strolling by 
And stopped to hear it sing, 
And that is how I heard the 
news, 
‘The blessed news—it’s 
spring! 


creed or position may be.” 
“Aunt Matty might be able 
to make room for us if she'd 
move the baby’s crib out into 
the hallway and put up some 
cots in the nursery,” Mary Ann 
suggested. For a moment she 
was pleased with the idea 
Why, if they moved in with 
Aunt Matty this afternoon she 
could run down to Mr. Mal 
lory’s quickly before he closed’ 
and get Mother’s beautiful lil 
ies! The thought ran through 
her mind like a sunny, blossom- 
sweet breath of spring. In a 
flash she forgot all about the 
heavy gray curtain of rain out- 
side, the determined, hungry 
river that was gnawing away at 
the levee, threatening at any 


Joey did not reply. Instead he 
let out a squeal of excitement. “It’s to the gate, 
Mary Ann,” he reported. “The river's to the 
gate! It got there this very minute.” 

Mary Ann shuddered. Taking her new Easter 

outfit from the closet, she folded it‘carefully and 
placed it in the suitcase. She did not look out the 
window. The mere thought of the thick muddy 
river water inching its way into the garden and 
over the flower beds and-rows of lettuce and 
radishes on this Easter Saturday morning turned 
her stomach. She felt cold from head to foot. 
' “There was a dry hollowness inside of her. She 
had cried so much into her pillow since Friday 
night that she felt as though she would never be 
able to shed another tear as long as she lived. 

“I don’t think the water will get to the house 
even if the levee breaks,” Daddy said about ten 
o'clock that morning. “But it's best to be pre- 


moment to rise to their very 
doorstep. Then a wave of remorse swept over het. 
No, no! She never for one minute wanted the 
water to get that close to their precious white | 
house on its gently sloping knoll of green. “Don't 
let it come any farther, God,” she prayed, “no 
farther than the garden gate, please! We can 
have a joyful Easter even without the lilies if we 
can just spend it here at home.” 


“Of course we can have a joyful Easter without 
the lilies and in spite of the flood waters,” Moth 
er agreed a few minutes later, after Mary An 
had put her arms around her and told her the 
story of the Easter lilies. “It was sweet of you to 
plan the flowérs for me, darling,” she said. “But 
since you can’t really get them, we’ll just pretend 
that they actually are right here on the dining 
room table. And I'll always remember this 4 
one of the very nicest (Please turn to page 22) 
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By Bula Hahn 


Copyright 1950 by the author 


Jet and Sarah Stockwell and their parents lived on a 
homestead. Dave Jackson lived with them. Big Brother, 
Running Deer, and Moonflower were neighbors. 

Jet thought that he was free as a bird. He was proud 
of his right to make decisions for himself until his 
father asked him whether he would like to help the 
neighbor boys herd sheep or take Jimmy Larkin home. 
Jimmy's horse had run away when Jimmy fell off 
and sprained his ankle while hunting for the settlers 
in Jet's neighborhood to tell them that they could send 
mail back East by pony express. Jet would have to 
decide which job he would do. Dave would take the 
other one. 

Jimmy really made the decision easy for Jet, be- 
cause he naturally expected Jet to go with him. Mother 
gave Jet permission to spend two days in Jimmy's 
home, where he hoped he might see one. of the pony- 
express riders. As they were eating supper with 
Jimmy's parents the next night the dogs began bark- 
ing furiously. “The express rider?” Jet asked. 


Jimmy took hold of the oars. 


Jets Freedom 


What the Story Told Before 


Part Six 


“PT HE riders are always hungry when they 

get here,” Mrs. Larkin said, going to the 
cupboard for another plate. Jet and Big Brother 
and Jimmy sat at the table, their plates served, but 
they did not eat. They waited just as Mr. Larkin 
had left them when he hurried out to quiet the 
hounds. Jimmy was smiling. He had told Jet 
and Big Brother many wonderful tales about 
the adventures of the pony express riders. Soon 
now they were to meet one of them. 

As they waited Jet had time to notice things 
in the cabin that he had not seen before. The 
fireplace was larger than the one at home. The 
cabin had two doors, a front door and a back 
door. It must be just a few steps from the back 
door to the other cabin that he and Big Brother 
had seen in the yard. 

But the thing that interested Jet most was a 
large piece of light-brown wrapping paper, the 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, I know 
That hour by hour 
I am protected 
By Your power. 


kind that comes around pack- 
ages bought at the settlement. 
It was tacked on the wall near 
the fireplace. It had charcoal 
lines running every which way 
across it. There were pictures 
on it too, but from where he 
sat at the table he could not tell 
in the flickering candlelight 
what they were. 

Mr. Larkin came in then with 
a small man who was not much 
larger than Jet. The man’s eyes 
were red from riding long 
hours in the wind, his hair was 
tousled, and his clothes were 
dusty. He dropped two leather 
bags on the floor and went over 
to the bench where Mrs. Larkin 
had a tin basin of water and a 
fresh towel waiting. 

Could this really be the rider 
that carried letters? He looked 
just like many of the men Jet 
had seen at the settlement. 
Somehow he had imagined 
the rider would be different, 
dressed in a uniform maybe, 
like a man he had once seen at 
his grandfather's, back in the 
bluegrass country. That man’s 
shirt had been red and his trou- 
sers blue—not tan and drab. 

Mr. Larkin came over to the 
table. “Glad you waited, boys.” 
He turned and said: ‘“‘Dan, this 


April 


is Jet Stockwell and his neigh- 
bor Big Brother. They are from 
that little settlement over to 
the south and west that we 
heard about.” He looked at the 


' boys. “This is Dan, boys—the 


best rider that comes to these 
parts.” 

Mr. Larkin filled Dan’s plate; 
then everyone began eating. 
The corn pone was brown and 
crisp, the stew thick with vege- 
tables, and the clabber cheese 
had cream poured over it. After 
a few bites Mr. Larkin said: 
“You boys keep right on eating 
your supper—Dan will, he al- 
ways does—and I'll tell you the 
things you're wantin’ to know. 


“The pony express shows 
what men can do when they set 
their minds and muscles to a 
task. Letters are going across 
our country quicker than we 
ever thought possible. They say 
a letter sent from Washington, 
our nation’s capitol, reached 
California in a little less than 
two weeks. Of course the letter 
was carried by train from 
Washington to Saint Joseph, 
Missouri, but from there it was 
carried to California by the 
pony express.” 

He waited for Jet to get over 
his astonishment. Dan nodded 
his head admitting the truth of 
Mr. Larkin’s words, and Mr. 
Larkin talked on. “Men have 
built cabins and small corrals 
at needed distances along the 
express route. They are called 
‘stations.’ Food and horses are 
kept there. The mail is carried 
by a relay of horses and riders. 
That means a man will ride his 
horse—the letter bag strapped 
to his saddle—as fast and as far 
as the horse can reasonably take 
him, which is to the next sta- 
tion. Here the rider’s saddle and 
letter bag are put on a fresh 
horse and he hurries on. Some- 


times after several hours hard 
riding the letters are given to 
a fresh rider on a fresh horse, 
“All this is big talk—big 
business,” Mr. Larkin declared, 
“But what does it mean to the 
little homesteader—the little 
group? The folks who live two 
or three hundred miles from the 
express route? To the families 
like the Stockwells and the Lar. 
kins?” He looked at Jet then 
took another bite of corn pone, 
“Again men have shown how 
clever they are,” he said, 
“Branches off the main express 
trail are being formed by pri. 
vate groups. Riders dipping in- 
to the thinly settled sections 
are showing the people at the 
crossroads and up-trails how to 
co-operate in this new venture. 
Dan here is one of the two rid- 
ers, members of such a group, 
who brings news—and we hope 
letters—to us here. 


“When he stopped here to- 
night he had come almost a 
hundred miles,” Mr. Larkin ex. 
plained, “and he had changed 
horses three times. I don’t know 
how many hours it took him— 
he hasn’t said. That depends 
on whether he had to ride 
through mud or not. He's car- 
ryin’ letters to the settlement, 
the only one carrying them in 
these parts. When he leaves in 
the morning we'll put his tired 
horse in the pasture and hell 
ride a fresh one.” 

Supper over, they left the ts 
ble and moved their stools ove! 
before the fireplace. Jet got 4 
good view of the wrapping ps 
per tacked on the wall. It was 
map. Mr. Larkin came and 
stood beside him. “I’ve made 
it,” he said, “from Dan’s de 
scription of the country and 
what I’ve learned at the settle 
ment.” He pointed. “The pit 
ture is the settlement—cabin by 
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cabin. The double lines are the 
creeks, the single lines the 
trails. This here is the hill coun- 
try—that the timberland.” He 
put his finger on an X in a 
patch of dots and dashes. “The 
X marks the grove in the scrub 
country that you know by expe- 
rience.” 

At the mention of the scrub 
country Jet looked across at 
Jimmy. He and Big Brother 
were examining a long-handled 
knife that Dan had got some- 
where along his route. Jet re- 
alized that not since they got 
off their horses had he heard 
Jimmy’s accident mentioned. 
Mr. and Mrs. Larkin and Jim- 
my were interested in talking 
about things that concerned 
them all. Did they feel that now 
with its happier ending Jim- 
my's mishap was something to 
be forgotten? Did it seem small 
in comparison to the hardships 
that the express riders endured? 
Mr. Larkin was still standing. 
“You may copy the map if you 
want to,” he told Jet. 

“Oh, thank you,” Jet said, 
his eyes shining. “Father will 


9 be as glad as I am to have it.” 


“Can you open your bags and 
see if there’s a letter addressed 
to anyone in these parts?” Jim- 
my asked the rider. 

Dan went over and picked 
up the two bags. He took a key 
from his pocket and unfastened 
the little locks on them. He 
poured the letters out on the 
floor. There were not many. 
The boys got down on their 
knees and spelled out the names 
and places. Next to the last let- 
ter that Jimmy picked up was 
addressed to Mr. Jethro Stock- 
well and family. 

“Why, that’s my father,” Jet 
cried, reaching for the letter. 

“It came from the bluegrass 
country,” the rider said. 


“Of course, that’s where 
Grandfather lives.” Jet turned 
the letter over in his hands. 
There was Father’s name on it, 
plain as anything. The stamp 
had the picture of an express 
rider in the middle of it, and 
the horse was shown traveling 
at great speed. 

“That stamp cost five dol- 
lars,” Dan said. 

“Five dollars,” Jet repeated, 
thinking of the letter that they 
had written at home. ‘Mother 
didn’t even have an envelope.” 

“That's all right,” Dan said. 
“I asked Jimmy to tell you folks 
that I'd carry the first letter 
free. I can’t put it in the mail- 
bag with the stamped letters, 
I'll have to carry it here.” He 
touched the deep pocket in his 
shirt. “I'll give it to the rider 
who goes back into the blue- 
grass country, and he'll carry it 
the same way. I hope your 
grandfather gets it. But some- 
times even the letters with 
stamps on ’em are lost.” 

Dan put the letters back in 
the bags and turned the little 
key in the locks. Jet sat on the 
floor gazing at the letter in his 
hand. Not many days before 
Grandfather had held the letter 
in his hand. It was almost 
too wonderful to believe. He 
wished he could know what it 
said, but of course he shouldn’t 
open it. 

Mr. Larkin picked up a lan- 
tern and lighted it at the fire- 
place. “Come on, boys, I'll show 
you where you'll bunk tonight. 
Dan’s tired.” The rider picked 


up his boots. Jet and Big Broth- : 


er, with Jimmy limping beside 
them, went out the back door, 
across the runway, and into the 
other cabin. It was used for 


~ sleeping only. Bunks were built 


into each corner of the room. 
A thin pad made of heavy can- 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Thank You, Father, 
For the way 

That You’ve watched 
Over me today. 


vas and filled with corn husks 
covered each bed. Blankets 
were rolled and ready. The 
whispered song in the trees 
around the cabin made Jet re- 
alize that he had had a full day 
and that he too was tired. 


Jet wakened early the next 
morning. It was not yet day- 
light. But already Big Brother 
and Dan had left the cabin. 
Jimmy sat up when Jet began to 
stir, and the two boys went 
into the yard together. Big 
Brother was leading his horse 
—the one that Jimmy rode 
home—up and down the barn- 
lot. It was a good horse, slender 
and lean, and used to fast trav- 
el. A little later when Mr. Lar- 
kin called, ‘“Breakfast’s ready,” 
Dan turned to Big Brother. “I'll 
buy your horse. Leave it here in 
the pasture. I'll pick it up on 
my next trip.” 

Breakfast was eaten by can- 
dlelight. When it was over Dan 
picked up his letter bags, said 
good-by to Mrs. Larkin, and 
hurried out the front door. The 
fresh horse, with his saddle al- 
ready strapped on its back, 
stood waiting. Dan buckled the 
mailbags into place and swung 
into the saddle. Then waving 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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Frisky 


Adventure 


By Georgia Tucker Smith 
Copyright 1950 by the author 


‘¢ ET me out!” cried Frisky Chick. “This egg’s 
not very wide. It’s dark in here; I want to 
see what’s going on outside!” He kicked with 
both his little feet and tried to stretch his neck 
and get a better aim so he could peck and peck 
and peck. 
' Mrs. Cluck, his mother, just sat there half 
asleep, her eggs beneath her feathered breast, 
and didn’t hear a peep. Of course she turned 
them now and then, and fluffed their little bed, 
but sometimes Frisky ended up by standing on 
his head. 

It wasn’t time for him to hatch, his mother 
knew full well. Two more days should pass be- 
fore he broke out of his shell. What she didn’t 
know was, he had notions of his own. He didn’t 
like to be inside his shell there all alone. 
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Mrs. Cluck felt something move and saw to 
her surprise, a fluffy little yellow ball, with two 
bright, shining eyes. 

“You'll have to stay right here,” a! 
“until you’re two days old. I can’t follow you 
about and let my eggs get cold.” . 

But Frisky didn’t listen. He slipped outsi 
to play; and when his mother’s back was turn 
he up and ran away. 

“I'm strong and smart,” he told himself; “! 
can do just anything.” He heard a robin’s cheer 
ful chirp, and he even tried to sing. 

“Hello, there,” said Frisky Chick; ‘‘you want 
to see me fly?” He flapped his wings; thet 
“Oops,” he said, “I'll have to get up high.” 
hopped up on a berry bush. “Look out below, 
he said, then flapped his wings again and fel 
kerplunk—right on his head! 

“My wings don’t work so well,” he sighed 
“I’ve got good landing gear, but there’s no ru¢- 
der in my tail to guide me from the rear.” He 
brushed the dust off. “Well, good-by, I’m going 
to have some fun.” 

He saw some ducks out swimming, and ht 
broke into a run. He hit the water with a splash! 
and all of him went in. Just a bubble markel 
the place where Frisky Chick had been. 

Mrs. Duck soon got him out and sent for 
Doctor Quack, who held him by his feet, heal 
down, and slapped him on the back. 

“Why can’t I swim?” cried Frisky as he founi 
himself a seat. 

“You're not like us,” they told him; “we hart 
paddles on our feet.” 

“Good-by, ducks,” said Frisky Chick. “Im 
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hungry, but I think that it will be a long, long 
time before I want a drink.” 

As he neared the chicken yard, he saw another 
chick eating something long and slim, and 
Frisky Chick was quick to jump and grab the 
other end and start in swallowing it, and in no 
time the two of them had swallowed every bit; 
half of it in Frisky, half in the chick named Phil, 
joining them together as they stood there bill 
to bill. PING! The worm broke half in two; 
both chicks sat down so hard they couldn’t tell 
exactly which was sky and which was yard. 

“I feel quite cool,” thought Frisky; then he 
discovered why. He found that he was sitting 
in a pan of purple dye! 

He ran into the tall green grass to hide himself 
in shame, knowing that he had no one except 
himself to blame. “Wish I could find my moth- 
et,” he said. “I don’t feel well. Wish I could run 
straight to the nest and crawl back in my shell.” 
Tired and sad, he cuddled in a fluffy little heap, 
tucked his head beneath his wing, and soon fell 
fast asleep. 


Mrs. Cluck missed Frisky, but she couldn’t 
leave her nest. She didn’t know which way to 
look—north, south, east, or west. When her 
last wee chick had hatched, “Now, children 
dear,” she said, straightening up the bright-red 
comb she wore high on her head, “never be too 
cocky; you'll win your spurs no doubt. Don’t 
crow unless there’s something you should really 
crow about. Never cackle loudly, girls; it’s not 
the thing to do, and run as fast as you can run 
when anyone says, ‘shoo!’ 


“Now come with me; we'll go and find your 
cocky little brother, who ran away and left the 
nest and wouldn’t mind his mother.” Soon she 
reached the chicken yard, but Frisky wasn’t there. 
She hunted high, she hunted low, she hunted ev- 
erywhere, then went into the brooder to brood 
about his fate. 

When she saw the sun was low she knew ’twas 
getting late, and gathering up her little flock, 
she hurried through the grass. “Have you seen 
my chick?” she asked of everyone she'd pass. 

Then she saw a purple flower all fluffylike and 
gay; at least she thought it was a flower until it 
ran her way. 

“A chick! A purple one,” she thought, hid- 
ing her surprise. “Have you seen a yellow chick 
that’s just about your size?” 

“Don’t you know me, Mother? I’m Frisky 
Chick,” he cried. “I sat down in some purple stuff; 


in other words, I'm dyed.” (Please turn to page 24) 
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@) N April 1, Red’s room at school had its 
early spring picnic. The sun was bright. 
The breeze was soft. The food that was laid out 
on the table under the trees was a treat to tempt 
a boy with half a dozen ice-cream cones in his 
stomach. But it was twenty minutes before din- 
nertime, and most of the picnickers were either 
playing baseball in the meadow or playing horse- 
shoes by the creek. So the table was deserted by 
everyone but Red. 

Mischief bubbled in him. If others were get- 
ting tired of his April-fool jokes, he did not know 
it; and for his latest prank he had sprinkled 
pepper in the top sandwich in several boxes that 
were scattered about the table. 

Idling nearby, he watched his cousin Coralee 
and his friend Kegs leave the ball game and come 
to the table for a drink of water. 

Kegs eyed the dinner hungrily. 

“No one’ll miss this,” he said as he swept his 
hand out and took a peppered sandwich off the 
to 

Hie bit into it, and triumph shot through Red. 
He thought: “Old Kegs is going to be funny! 
When he gets that in his mouth, he'll give every- 
one a big laugh!” 

Kegs began coughing and spluttering, and Red 
called, “April fool, Kegs!” 

He glanced around. The games were still going 
on, and no one had noticed the three at the table. 

“Oh, Red!” Coralee exclaimed reproachfully, 
for Kegs’s face was darkening almost to pur- 
ple, and he could not stop coughing. 

Red’s grin faded. 

“Maybe he needs a drink,” he said. 

“He can’t drink now. He’d choke,” said Coralee. 
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April Fool 
Everybody! 


By Lawrent Lee 
Copyright 1950 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


Pictures by Edith K. Forsyth 


Vigorously she thumped Kegs on the back. 


Red came around the table to help. He caught’ 


hold of Kegs’s arms and held them high above 
his head. 
Kegs stopped coughing, but he kept on splut 


tering, and tears from the burning pepper filled 


his eyes. 
Red handed him a cup of water. He liked 
Kegs. He had not meant to hurt him. All he 


wanted was to play a joke on someone and laugh.” 
“I didn’t mean to put on so much,” he apolo 


gized lamely. 

Kegs did not answer. Still spluttering, he 
turned away and started toward a group that 
was playing a game of horseshoes down by the 
creek; but Coralee said indignantly, “You're 


spoiling the picnic, Red—you and your silly’ 


jokes!” 
“It’s April Fool’s Day,” 
“Everyone’s supposed to look out for himself!’ 
“No matter what day it is,” 
with a toss of her shining red curls, 
shouldn’t have fun that hurts others. Kegs feels 
awful!” 
“So you say!” He shrugged to show her that he 
intended to stand up for his rights and that he 
still considered April Fool’s Day the time for 


pranks. “I'll tend to my business,” he said coolly. 
That meant of course that she should leave hif | 


alone and tend to hers! 

Coralee’s indignation swelled until she looked 
like an angry kitten. 

“When you act like this, you make me ashamed 
that I’m your cousin!” she said. “People may 
think I’m like you. Maybe the other Spartans 
will be ashamed too!” 
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“O. K.,” he said. “Because 
you're my cousin I don’t get any 
fun! Because the Spartans are my 
special friends—you sound silly 
to me, Coralee!” 

He whirled from her and 
snatched the three remaining pep- 
pered sandwiches from the table. 
He tossed them down the bank 
and into the water. He walked 
away but did not go far. He did 
not want to quarrel with Coralee, 
but he would not let her tell him 
what to do and what not to do. 
To prove it, he cast about for an- 
other prank to play, something 
that would fool everyone. 

The idea came to him in a flash. 
He chose a tall tree that had clouds of new green 
leaves budding near the top, enough to hide him. 
When he was safely hidden in the shelter of the 
foliage he began to yoo-hoo softly. He wanted 
his voice to drift to the picnickers as though he 
were deep in the woodland that stretched all 
around them. 

Peeping down through the leaves, he saw his 
schoolmates stop their games and listen. He 
heard them call back to him with lusty cries, 
which he answered more and more softly, as 
though he were moving farther from them. “I’m 
lost! Where are you?” he cried. 

He heard Andy say, “That sounds like Red!” 

“Sure it’s Red,” said Bob. “We've got to find 


Vigorously she thumped Kegs on the back. 


He heard Kegs splutter hoarsely, “Wish he'd 
been lost before he peppered me!” 

Perched high in the tree, rocking with every 
breeze, Red watched his friends fan away from 
the creek and disappear into the woods. He 
watched Miss Morgan move restlessly about her 
car. He chuckled. He had fooled them all! In a 
minute even the teacher might join the search. 
But he did not want that. With everyone gone, 
something might happen to the picnic dinner. 
The thought made him realize that it was getting 
late and he was very hungry. 

He scrambled down from the tree, stopping 
on each limb to shout: “April fool, everybody! 
You'd better hurry back, I’m hungry!” 

They came racing out of the woodland, and 
very few of them were laughing. Most of them 
looked angry and tired. Iliss had torn her dress 
and her eyes were big and dark, as though she 
might cry. Earl had turned his ankle and limped 
a little. Zip Holiday growled, “If I weren’t so 
tired and hungry, I'd take a try at losing you, 
Red—for keeps!” 

“You're mad,” Red answered with a grin, 
“because you didn’t think that one up your- 
self.” 

The picnic dinner was as good as it looked. 
As they ate, everyone seemed to forget that Red 
had fooled them, everyone but Coralee. Flushed 
and quiet, she sat at the far end of the table with 
Andy and David. Whenever Red’s eyes met hers 
she turned away. 

“If that’s how she feels, all right,” he thought: 
and after that he stopped looking at her. 

(Please turn to page 30) 
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ILLY saw the ball and bat in the store win- 
dow while he was waiting for his mother to 
finish the Saturday night shopping. It seemed 
to him as if he wanted a ball and bat like them 
more than anything else he had ever seen, but, 
young as he was, he knew that his parents had 
no money left over after paying for food 
and clothes and Father's training for his new 
job. 

The price tag on the ball and bat was plainly 
marked—‘‘$2.50.” Two-fifty! Billy sighed deeply. 
How the boys would cheer if he would suddenly 
appear on the playground with a ball and bat 
like these. What a ball club they could form! He 
could see himself on the pitcher’s mound, and 
his fingers curved tightly, just as if he were get- 
ting ready to pitch the ball. 

“Here, Billy,” Mother said. “Take this bundle 
while I carry the others.” She turned and looked 
in the window to see what he was admir- 
ing. 
“I was looking at that ball and bat,” said 
Billy. “They are nice, aren’t they, Mother?” 

“They are fine, Son. I wish I could get them 
for you. Every boy should have a ball and bat, but 
we cannot buy them now.” 

As they were walking toward home Mrs. 
Brown suddenly stopped and. looked down at 
Billy. 

“Billy, why can’t you earn the money and 
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Chore Boy 


By Edith Harrison Hannum 


buy that ball and bat yourself? You 
are nine years old and can do chores 
very acceptably.” 

“Oh, Mother, do you really think | 
can?” 

“T know you can. I have thought of a 
fine plan. Let’s hurry home and talk 
to Father about it.” , 

Before school Monday morning Billy 
went from door to door in his neighbor- 
hood and politely handed a small, 
printed card to everyone who answered 
the doorbell. The cards read: 


BILLY BROWN 
CHORE BOY 
CALL ME OFF THE STREET 
OR ON THE PHONE 
BEFORE SCHOOL 
AFTER SCHOOL 
SATURDAY UNTIL NOON 
10 CENTS A TRIP - 


It was really strange how many people wanted 
things done and how readily they called Billy 
in and sent him on errands. 

The very first evening Mrs. Gray, who lived 
alone, called to him as he was going home 
from school and asked him to take a book back 
to the library and bring the card back to her. 
She even insisted that this made two chores and 
put two shiny dimes in his hand. 

He raced home to show them to Mother, and 
there was a phone call waiting for him. The 
last delivery at the grocery store had gone, and 
Mrs. Evans had company. Would Billy take his 
wagon to the store and bring the things she 
needed? Another ten cents for the box where he 
was to keep the money for the ball and bat! 

Every day that week there were many chores to 
do. Sometimes Billy’s legs were so tired that he 
felt he could never goon (Please turn to page 29) 
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By Bula Hahn 


Illustrated by Herbert Rudeen 


T WAS spring and the 
l week of the Passover. 
Many people from far and 
near had come to Jerusalem 
to attend the celebration. Je- 
sus and His disciples came 
from Bethany, where they 
had been visiting with 
friends. Jesus rode on the 
back of a donkey, and the 
disciples walked close be- 
side Him. 

Along the way crowds 
joined the little procession. 
By the time they neared Jeru- 
salem, which was two miles 
distant from Bethany, the 
crowd had grown into a mul- 
titude. Some of the people 
took off their cloaks and 
mantles and spread them in 
the path of the donkey on 
which Jesus rode. Others 
gathered branches from the palm trees along the 
roadside. While waving the branches high above 
their heads they sang: “Blessed is He that cometh 
in the name of the Lord.” 

Many persons in Jerusalem had heard Jesus 
preach. They had seen Him heal the sick, make 
the blind see, the lame walk; and these people 
believed in Him. When they heard the happy, 
shouting throng nearing the gate of the city, they 


Tan out to meet it. They joined in the chorus: 


“Blessed is the King of Israel that cometh in the 
name of the Lord.” 

Hearing the tumult of marching feet and joy- 
ous singing, others in Jerusalem asked, “Who is 
the man riding on the donkey?” 

The people answered, “He is Jesus, the proph- 
et from Nazareth of Galilee.” 

But the chief priests and the rulers in Jerusa- 
lem knew who Jesus was. They knew and hated 
Him because He preached a new doctrine of love 
that influenced people to give up their old beliefs 


Hearing the marching feet and joyous singing, others asked, 


“Who is the man?” 


and old forms of worship. They had hoped that 
without too much interference on their part the 
new docttine would die, that the people would 
soon forget the man from Nazareth and His 
teaching. But this outward show of Jesus’ popu- 
larity put a stop to their thinking that the new 
doctrine would die. They realized that it was 
spreading to more and more people day by day. 
Alarmed, the chief priests and rulers came to- 
gether to talk the matter over and see what could 
be done about it. The jealousy and hatred they 
had known for Jesus in the past now flared into 
bitter rage. They reasoned that their own influ- 
ence on the people would be lessened if Jesus 
were allowed to spread His gospel of mercy, 
justice, and love. So they plotted to kill Jesus. 
As was Jesus’ custom when in Jerusalem, He 
went to the Temple to teach. Crowds gathered 
in the streets. Men filled the Temple halls, sat on 
the steps, and stood in the courtyard. Jesus re- 
peated many of the things that He had said be- 
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fore. He told His listeners that God is the Father 
of all, which makes all men brothers; that it is 
God’s wish that men should love one another 
and live peaceably together. 

Love, Jesus said, insures fair treatment, good 
living, happiness, and peace for all people. His 
teaching lifted the downtrodden from their life 
of sorrow by giving them hope of a better way 
of life. He did not promise a reward at some 
future time, but He told the people that God’s 
love is now ready, a present help that can be de- 
pended on in time of trouble. 

Jerusalem was a beautiful city and well-loved 
by the Jews. Outwardly it 


on the cross. No darker, sadder day has ever been 
known in the world. If the frightened, grief. 
stricken people could have expressed their 
thoughts they probably would have reasoned that 
hate is more powerful than love. 

One man, Joseph of Arimathea, braver than 
the rest, went boldly to Pilate and asked that Je. 
sus’ body be given into his keeping. Eager to be 
rid of an unpleasant matter, Pilate gave his con- 
sent. Joseph opened his own private tomb and 
placed the lifeless body of Jesus inside. 

But the enemies of Jesus remembered that He 
had said, “After three days I will rise again.” Be- 
cause of that they rolled a 


seemed to be a happy city 
that spring, its people shar- 


the tomb and sealed it se 


' huge stone across the door of | 


ing the single thought of 
celebrating the Passover. But 
nowhere at any time before 
or since has greater love and 
more bitter hate been found 
in the hearts of men. 

The men who hated Jesus 
and plotted His death were 
afraid to harm Him openly; 
they feared the displeasure 
of the crowds that followed 
after Him. So they watched 
and waited and bided their 
time. And Jesus, confident in 
the power of God's love, 
knowing that good would 
overcome evil, walked the 
streets with His disciples, 
and stood in the Temple day 
after day preaching God’s 
message that all might hear. 


God’s Raindrops 
By Madeline G. Wilson 


I like to hear God’s raindrops 
Against my windowpane; 

I know that He has sent them 
To help the fruit and grain. 


Without God’s little rain- 
drops 
This world would really be 
A barren and an ugly place 
For everyone to see. 


So thank You, heavenly 
Father, 
For raindrops that you send 
And all the earthly beauties 
That they in turn do lend. 


curely. An armed guard with 
spears was sent to watch be. 
fore the door. 

Hour after hour passed, 
and the morning of the third 
day dawned. Mary, Salome, 
and Mary Magdalene, friends 
of Jesus, walked down the 
path that led to the tomb. 


They carried sweet spices and | 


fragrant gums to place be 
side their dear Master. “But 
who will roll away the great 
stone for us?” they asked 
one another. 

But when the women 
reached the tomb the stone 
was not there. It had been 
rolled away. The door of the 
tomb was open and an angel 
stood inside. Frightened, the 


After a day in the Temple, Jesus and His dis- 
ciples each evening walked through the garden 
of Gethsemane and over the hill to Bethany. 
Friends in that town gave them lodging and 
quiet. One evening, with His disciples near, Jesus 
tarried long after dusk in the garden to pray. It 
was there that the mob of angry men came upon 
Jesus. With heavy cords they bound Him as they 
would have bound a common thief and carried 
Him back to Jerusalem. The disciples scattered 
and hid. They were afraid that if they too were 
found they would be bound and beaten. 

The next day, which was Friday, Jesus was 
taken before Pilate, the Roman ruler, falsely ac- 
cused by His enemies, and sentenced to death. 
Without delay that same day Jesus was crucified 
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women drew back. “Fear not,” the angel said. “I 
know that you came seeking Jesus.” 


“Where may we find the dear Master?” the | 


women cried. 

“Jesus is not here,” the angel told them. “He 
is risen! He is not dead, He lives!” 

Quickly the women turned and ran to tell the 
glad news. “‘Jesus is not dead. He lives!” The 
disciples and friends must be told. Everyone they 
met should hear. ‘‘Jesus lives. Jesus lives!” 


God’s love had overcome hate and death. 


God's love was victorious! God's love was powéf, | 
life. “Jesus is not dead. He lives.” The words | 
were shouted from one to another. Doors opened. | 
Men in hiding hurried out to the garden to se | 


the empty tomb. (Please turn to page 30) 
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help the wak-ened earth re- joice Be-cause the gladEas-ter time is here. 
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A bunny, hen, and duck T 
Did find an egg one day, 

: The queerest-looking colored thi F 

That filled them with dismay. 


For it was colored bright, B 
In red and white and blue— 
To lay an egg like that F 
@. Would never, never do. 
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Horn 
The duck looked at the egg, 
The hen looked at it too; 
1 thing For they had never seen 
ay. _ An egg of such a hue. 
But bunny gave a smile 


_ And winked a merry eye; 
For he knew why the colors— 
And so do you and I. 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


This is the season of seed planting. The wise planter decides what he 
wants to grow in his garden or in his field. He then chooses the seeds 
that will grow into the plants he desires. 

We too are planters. Our thoughts are the seeds we plant. Kind, 
unselfish, and loving thoughts are the seeds from which happiness grows, 
while unkind, selfish, and angry thoughts are the seeds from which un- 
ro ayers grows. It is our privilege to choose whether we shall plant 
seeds, or thoughts, that bring forth happiness or those that bring forth 
unhappiness. Let us wisely choose loving, joyous, cheerful thoughts. 

our letters tell me that being a member of the Good Words Booster 
Club helps you to think happy thoughts, The purpose of the Booster 
Club is to help boys and girls to be happy. Would you like to join? I. 


shall be glad to send you an application 


if you will address your 


card or letter to Barbara Benson, WEE Wisdom, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


And let us all remember: 


“The thoughts that we think 
Are the seeds that we sow.” 


Lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara Benson: Thanks so 
much for the membership applica- 
tion blanks; I shall hand them out 
in school right away. We have fun 
in school. Many of our teachers 
have come from America. In our 
class we have members from the 
following countries: America, In- 
dia, Holland, Germany, Palestine, 
England, and Canada. So you can 
see how much fun we have.—Betty 
Ann (India). 

What a wonderful opportu- 
nity you have, Betty Ann, to 
learn the lesson of universal 
brotherhood, that there is one 
God, one Father of us all. It 
makes little difference where a 
boy’s or a girl’s parents were 
born or what their work may 
be; when we come to know 
them we find it easy to love 


them and work and play with 
them. Yours should be a very 
interesting club. 


Dear Secretary: The other day my 
boy friend and I were throwing a 
ball to each other over the house. 
I threw the ball, and we could not 
find it. I said The Prayer of Faith, 
and something told me to look in 
the garden, and there’ was the ball! 
The Prayer of Faith helps me with 
my schoolwork, too.—Wayne. 

Everyone who knows The 
Prayer of Faith has found it to 
be a mighty help in all things, 
just as you have, Wayne. No 
matter what may happen to 
you, God will help you through 
it; no matter what you try to do, 


He will help you accomplish it; 
no matter what you fear, He 
will help you conquer it. In 
time you will get so that pray- 
ing The Prayer of Faith is as 
natural as breathing. 


2 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 am proud 
to be a member of the Good 
Words Booster Club. I showed my 
club pin to my teacher, and she 
thought the club was great. I al- 
ways read the letters of other © 
Boosters in WEE WIsDOM. I say 
The Prayer of Faith every night— 
Gary. 

You are a true member of 
our happy club, Gary, and our 
love and best wishes are with 
you always. 

The club pin, on which is 
engraved the likeness of the 
three wise monkeys, may be 
purchased by sending twenty- 
five cents to me as secretary of 
the Good Words Booster Club, 
The monkeys help us to remem- 
ber to see only good, hear only 


good, and speak only good. 


Dear Barbara Benson: Here is 
something I think you will like to 
hear about. I was playing kick ball 
and I hurt my foot. I went into the 
schoolhouse. I began to think, 
“Why should I be sad when there 
are things to be glad about?” | 
stopped thinking about my foot. 
Then I began thinking about our 
happy club. Now I can play again. 
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How silly I was to think about sad 
things !—]udy. 

How wise you are, Judy, to 
know that happy thoughts are 
the seeds from which happiness 
grow! Thank you for sharing 
your adventure with us. 


Dear Miss Benson: 1 just didn’t 
have time to write to you. Then too 
I said to Mother, ‘Mother, I don’t 
see any use in writing when Miss 
Benson doesn’t put my letter in 
Wee WispoM.” But now I feel 
differently about it. Now I am hap- 
py. I say The Prayer of Faith and I 
sing The Prayer of Faith and I 
know it is easier to keep the pledge 
when J remember to write to you.— 
Norma. 


Perhaps others of you have 
felt as Norma did about writing 
to me. You see, dear members, 
there are over ten thousand 
members in our happy club, and 
I receive hundreds of letters 
each week. We have space for 
only six or seven letters each 
month on these pages in WEE 
Wispom. I ask you not to be 
disappointed if your letter is not 
used. After all, the important 
thing is not seeing your letter 
in print but in knowing that 
day by day and month by month 
you are growing in grace and 
loving understanding. I enjoy 
all of your monthly letters tell- 
ing me about your joyous ad- 
ventures in keeping the Booster 
Club pledge. 


Dear Secretary: I have a good re- 
port for you this month. One day 


THE 


God is my help in every 
need; 


God does my every hunger 
feed; 


God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 


when I did not want to go to the 
store I remembered our Booster 
Club pes and our club rules. 
Then I told my mother I would be 
glad to go for her. She was very 
happy.—Corinne. 


We know you were happy 
too, because you remembered to 
express your love for your 
mother by a kind, helpful act. 
We add joy to any service when 
we remember to say, as Corinne 
did, “I am glad to do this for 


ou. 


Dear Barbara: Your last letter, 
which had the about love, 
was wonderful. The lines 
“Whether great or whether small, 

Love the good you see in all” 
are my favorites. They seem to have 
the most meaning. 

The other day my girl friend and 
I started to quarrel. I remembered 
that my mother had told me that 
when ge quarrel they should 
first ask each other what is wrong 
and then try to settle it. That’s what 
my girl friend and I did, and now 
we are the best of friends. I like the 
rules of our club, and I wish all 
other Boosters much happiness. 
—Susan. 

_ Thank you, Susan, for your 
letter and for your good wishes. 
You have proved that where 
there is understanding between 
two people, there is peace and 
happiness. Our loving thoughts 
toward others is the key that 
opens the door of understand- 
ing. Let us try to remember that 
“If faults in someone else we 
see, 
More loving toward him we 
shall be.” 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are mak- 
ing the upper age limit 13 years. 
If your name is not here select a 
pen pal from the list below. 


Sandra Fiske (10), 50 Middlesex 
Ave., Wilmington, Mass.; Marjorie 
Gordon (11), 235 Arbutus Ave., 
Johnstown, Pa.; Karen Thomson 
(12), 2528-15 A St. N. W., Cal- 
gary, Alta., Canada; Christine 
Clough (13), 17 Whitefield Rd., 
Sale, Ches., England; Marian Da- 
vies (13), 17 Windway Rd., Vic- 
toria Park, Cardiff, S. Wales; Mar- 
tha Baker (13), Rte. 4, Box 213, 
Erlanger, Ky.; Jayne Leach (13), 
Rte. 2, Dyersburg, Tenn.; Martha 
Johnston (12), Rte. 1, Springer, N. 
Mex.; Neva Carraway (12), Rte. 2, 
Olustee, Okla.; Richard Raven 
(12), 1706 Fulton St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; Calista Sargent (11), 
Stillwater, Maine; Katharine Mc- 
Carthy (11), Glenn Ranch, Calif.; 
Sally Ann Snoots (10), 977 
Euclaire Ave., Columbus 9, Ohio; 
Monika Mayes (10), 538 E. Main, 
Richmond, Mo.; Kenneth Molloy 
(10), 48 Robbins Rd., Arlington 
74, Mass.; Annie Mair (9), gr 
Wis.; Ann Stephens (9), Rte. 
1, Warten, Oreg.; Wil- 
liam Stocker (8), 1485 Taylor, De- 
troit, Mich.; Kelvin Olsen (10), 
Poowong East, South Gippsland, 
Vict., Australia; Susie Drake (8), 
605 N. Mill St., Festus, Mo.; Jerry 
Hepler (9), Rte. 2, Box 26, Canby, 
Oreg.; Frances VanCampen (10), 
Box 501, Columbus, Mont.; Donna 
Heurmann (11), 1458 E. 75 Ter- 
race, Kansas City 5, Mo.; Ruth 
Arnold (11), Cambridge, Nebr. 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kobaus. 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By Roland Rexroth 
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W HEN we say that Chris- 
topher Columbus dis- 


covered America on October 
12, 1492, we do not mean that 
he reached the North American 
mainland on that date. Colum- 
bus actually landed on an is- 
land that he called San Salva- 
dor, which was once known as 
Watlings Island, in the Bahama 
group. 

Who then was the first voy- 
ager to land on the shores of 
the North American continent ? 
Historians nowadays are gen- 
erally agreed that a number of 
intrepid navigators may have 
reached the American mainland 
prior even to the first voyage of 
Columbus. As far back as the 
eleventh century the hardy 
Norsemen reached the con- 
tinent of North America and 
left records of their voyages. 

While today we do not dis- 
credit or dispute the achieve- 
ments of these great pioneer 
discoverers, we can accurately 


say that John Cabot, a Venetian 
pilot sailing under the British 
flag, reached the North Ameri- 
can continent at about the same 
time that Columbus on his third 
voyage was sighting South 
America. 

John Cabot, whose name was 
originally Giovanni Caboto, 
came from Venice to Bristol, 
England, in 1472, where he be- 
came a merchant. He believed 
that a western route to India 
was possible, and several of his 
boats at various times made 


long voyages westward from 
Bristol, returning safely. Like 
many enterprising men of his 
day, he believed that the discov- 
ery of land to the west by 
Columbus would open up a 
great new trade territory. In the 
year 1496 Cabot procured au- 
thority from Henry VII, the 
king of England, to sail from 
Bristol and claim for England 
any islands or mainland that he 
might find. He was to have a 
trade monopoly with these new- 
ly found lands and the right to 


colonize them. 

Accompanied by his sons 
Lewis, Sebastian, and Santius, 
John Cabot sailed from Bristol 
with two ships in 1497. After 
a fifty-two-day voyage they 
reached Cape Breton Island and 
the mouth of the Saint Law. 
rence River. The following year 
on a second voyage he sailed 
to Newfoundland and Nova 
Scotia. 

The country of Newfound. 
land in 1897 issued a special 
series of stamps to commemo- 
rate the four-hundredth anni- 
versary of its discovery by John 
Cabot. The two-cent denomina- 
tion, which we illustrate, pic- 
tures Cabot and bears the in- 
scription “Hym That Found the 
New Isle.” In 1947, on the occa- 
sion of the 450th anniversary of 
Cabot’s voyage, Newfoundland 
issued a five-cent stamp, which 


we illustrate, picturing the deck | 
of Cabot’s ship, the Matthew. — 
Newfoundland is no longer’ 


a separate stamp-issuing coun- 
try, for in 1949 it united with 
Canada, becoming the tenth Ca- 
nadian province. In commemo- 
ration of this event Canada is- 
sued the four-cent stamp that 
we illustrate. It pictures Cabot's 
ship, the Matthew. 


Mary Ann’s Surprise 
Lilies 


(Continued from page 6) 


Easters we ever had.” 
““One of the very nicest 
Easters we ever had.’” Mary 


22 April 


Ann kept saying the words over 
and over to herself all day 
long. That was the way Mother 
was. She always made the best 
of everything. Why, no one 
would ever believe that right 
now she. was being threatened 
with evacuation. She was going 


about the kitchen singing 3 
though today were no different 
from any other day. Why, Mary 
Ann actually believed Mother 
was making Easter cookies 
those in the shape of bunnies 
and chickens that she and Joe 
loved so well. Mary Ann sniffed 
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the air at the top of the stairs. 
Mother was—she really was 
making them! There was the 
unmistakable odor of chocolate 
and cinnamon in the air. Mary 
Ann clasped her hands. Mother 
was the most wonderful mother 
in the whole world. That was 
why she had wanted so much to 
give her the lilies. 

The lilies! She must keep her 
mind from straying to them so 
often. She must do like Mother 
—make the best of things. 
What could she do to make this 
the most memorable Easter the 
family had ever had—even 
without the lilies? All day long 
she turned one idea after an- 
other over in her mind. Then 
at last, late that afternoon, she 
knew what she would do. Since 
they would not be able to get to 
town to church, she would ar- 
range a family sunrise service 
of their very own for Easter 
morning! 

“We'll put on our Easter 
clothes,” she told the family 
with great excitement that eve- 
ning at the supper table, “and 
we'll stand out on the back 
porch, if the rain is not coming 
from the east, and we'll sing 
some hymns and Daddy can 
read from the Bible and we'll 
pray.” 

“And I can look for colored 
eggs in the living room when 
we've finished,” Joey added. 

“It's a splendid idea!” Moth- 
er agreed, her eyes shining. 
“We'll get to bed early so we 
can be up before the sun.” 


Mary Ann’s fingers were 
trembling so in the early gray 
light of Easter morning that she 
could hardly button the new 
blue dress Mother had made 
for her especially for this glori- 
ous day. “‘He is risen, He is 
risen’!” she kept humming to 
herself as she brushed her hair 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Lovingly we thank You, God, 
For food and shelter too, 

And for the blessed Easter 
time, 

_ When joy fills hearts anew. 


loose from its usual braids and 
let it cascade down about her 
shoulders. The words were part 
of one of the hymns they would 
sing from the back-porch steps 
just as the sun pushed itself up 
from across the swollen river. 
Mary Ann hoped that there 
would be a sun this morning. 
She pulled up the shade quickly 
and looked out. The rain had 
stopped. The trees and the gut- 
ter spout were still dripping, 
but here and there about the 
patch of yard that the river had 
not taken a robin hopped, call- 
ing cheerily to its mate from 
time to time. A faint line of 
light was beginning to show in 
the east above the swollen river. 


Mary Ann could hear Daddy 


and Mother and Joey stirring 


about in the room they shared. 
She looked out the window 
again, and in the increasing 
daylight her eyes caught sight 
of something that filled her 
heart with a wonderful light- 


“ness. It had been no heavier 


than a feather before, just think- 
ing about their own .private 
Easter sunrise service, but now 
she wondered if it might not 
actually take wing and fly right 
out through the front of her 
new linen dress. For as her eyes 
returned to the garden gate she 
believed, yes, she actually be- 
lieved that the river had gone 
down a teeny-tiny bit in the 
night. It had been slowly push- 
ing in under the pickets when 


darkness fell the evening be- 
fore, but now it seemed to have 
slipped back a fraction of an 
inch or so, just enough so that 
the violets and the jonquils that 
she had expected to be covered 
by water this morning were just 
tiptoeing out of its reach. Per- 
haps there was no danger of 
their house being carried away 
after all. “Thank You, risen 
Saviour,” she prayed. “Thank 
You for sparing us this Easter 
morning!” 

They had sung their songs 
and said their prayers, and 
Mary Ann was just thinking 
what a really fine substitute 
preacher Daddy made when she 
caught a far-off glimpse of a 
motor launch coming toward 
them from the direction of 
town. Joey had seen it too, but 
Mary Ann put her finger to her 
lips to warn him not to inter- 
rupt Daddy, who was saying 
such beautiful things about 
Easter that Mother’s eyes were 
filling with tears as she listened. 


“Easter is like sunlight slant- 
ing through the bars of a dank, 
dark prison,” Daddy said. 
“Christ rises in the hearts of 
men every Easter morning. His 
light shines in the bright faces 
of boys and girls and men and 
women everywhere. Easter can 
be a lot of things. It can be the 
sudden blossoming into beauty 
of a small white house in the 
river bottom; it can be love so 
big in a person’s heart he can’t 
hold it.” 

A shout from across the 
waters broke into Daddy’s 
words. He turned and raised 
his hand in greeting. Mother 
rose from the bench and stood 
beside him. Joey clambered up 
onto the porch railing. Mary 
Ann shaded her eyes with her 
hand. The sun burned a path- 
way across the water for the 
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launch to follow. A man in high 
rubber boots jumped out of the 
launch just beyond their garden 
gate and wading in, fastened a 
rope about the gatepost. They 
caught his words above the 
singing of the birds that seemed 
to have congregated around the 
house for an early-morning 
Easter chorus. “The levee held 
through the night!” he shouted. 
“The danger’s past. The river's 
falling!” 

Mary Ann threw her arms 
around her mother’s waist, hug- 
ging her joyfully. Then she 
looked toward the coastguard- 
man again, and a mingling of 
tears and laughter and unbe- 
lievable happiness caught in her 
throat. The tall raincoated 
young man had walked back to 
the launch and reached down 
into the boat to bring forth a 
package done up carefully in 
green tissue paper. There was 
no mistaking the waxy green 
wrapping. It had come straight 
from Mr. Mallory’s florist shop! 

“Oh, oh!” Mary Ann cried 
as the young man came up the 
steps and handed the heavy 
green pot to her. “But how 

She had never been so sur- 
prised before in all her life. 


“Mr. Mallory lives next door 
to me,” the young fellow told 
her. “He was telling me last 
night how sorry he was that you 
would be disappointed about 
the lilies. So since I knew that I 
would be coming this way this 
morning, I offered to bring 
them across to you.” 

“Thank you, thank you!” 
Mary Ann exclaimed. “Tell Mr. 
Mallory I'll finish paying him 
next week.” Then she turned 
and placed the pot in her moth- 
er’s hands. 

“Lilies for Easter from my 
little girl,” Mother said softly, 


as she unpinned the wrappings 
and turned them back carefully 
to reveal the fragrant white 
flowers on their tall straight 
stems. “This really is the most 
perfect Easter ever, Mary Ann,” 

““The most perfect Easter 
ever.” Mary Ann _ repeated, 
looking about her and spread- 
ing her hands to take in every. 
thing—Mother and the ilies 
and Daddy and Joey and the 
coastguardman and the reced- 
ing waters. “ “The most perfect 
Easter ever’!”’ 


Frisky Chick’s 
Adventure 
(Continued from page 11) 


“Cluck, cluck, cluck, it's 
really you. I’m glad that you are 
here. You must have heard us 
coming; we were calling for 
you, dear.” 

“It’s raining! Hurry, chil 
dren!” She quickly nestled 
down and made a little hen 
house with her wings spread on 
the ground. Then rumble, rum- 
ble, flash, crash, BOOM! There 
came a clap of thunder, and all 
but Frisky ducked their heads 
and—azip, slip—darted under. 
He was told to stand outside, 
unlucky little fellow, until the 
purple all washed out, and he 
again was yellow. 

After while the sun came out, 
and Frisky, cool and slick, fol- 
lowed them, a happier and 
wiser little chick. 


God Is Good 


By Maud Edith Simpson 


God is good and God is love, 
I never have to fear; 

For when I start to be afraid 

I remember God is near. 
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DO 


Tuesday 
Day by day I try to be 


True to the highest good 
in me, 
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Baskets You Can 
Make 


By Edith K. Forsyth 


= drinking cups, cartons, and small boxes make attractive 
little baskets for Easter eggs and May flowers. Pipe cleaners, 
colored construction paper, scissors, paste, and ribbon are the 
other materials needed. 

Paper drinking cups and round, one-half-pint-sized ice-cream 
containers and cheese cartons make nice baskets for cut flowers, 
as they are waxed and will hold water, damp sand, or moss. 

First line the inside neatly. Next arrange the pipe cleaners, 
which are used for uprights to weave upon, around the founda- 
tion, spacing them at equal distances. (See 1.) Cut each cleaner to 
the length needed, allowing enough length to bend over the top 
and bottom edge of the foundation. If the foundation has a mar- 
gin around the bottom the cleaners can be bent over this margin. 
(See 1.) Use this type basket for cut flowers only. 

When using a box for a foundation, puncture holes through 
the bottom and insert cleaners, bending them up inside the box. 

See 2. 
' taste construction paper in narrow strips and weave through 
the uprights, starting at the bottom and pasting each strip at the 
end of each row. (See 1.) You can use a plain or fancy weave with 
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any two or more color schemes 
you choose. Make the border of 
wider, or narrower strips for 
contrast. The woven construc. 
tion paper gives the effect of 
straw. 

For the handle bend the ends 
of a pipe cleaner and hook them 
to opposite uprights. Tie a rib- 
bon bow to the handle. (See 
A, B.) 


Jet’s Freedom 


(Continued from page 9) 


to them in the yard he went lop- 
ing down the road. The road 
being in the woods he was soon 
out of sight. 

Jet leaned against the fence 
that circled the yard. It seemed 
like a long time, maybe several 
months, since his father had 
said that two of their sheep 
were missing and asked him to 


go into the scrub country_on 
his pony and hunt for them. It | 


had not been two weeks. Two 
weeks ago he had never heard 
of Jimmy Larkin and his home 
here in the woods. He did not 
know there was a pony express 
racing across the- country car- 
rying letters in an almost un- 
believable short time. Two 
weeks ago he had never even 
dreamed or imagined that he 
could write a letter to his grand- 
father and expect him to te 
ceive it. But Grandfather had 
done it. He had written a letter, 
and it had come all the way 
from the bluegrass country! 

Jimmy called, “Jet, which do 
you and Big Brother want to 
do—ride up the river in the 
skiff or go deeper into the 
woods and watch the men at 
the sawmill ?” 

“Go up the river,” Jet said 
quickly. He knew about saw 
mills. Mr. Tanner had one. 
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“River,” Big Brother said 
pointing. 

Jet was surprised that a river 
was so Close to the cabin. The 
boys crossed a small clearing 
that was Mrs. Larkin’s vege- 
table garden. Pumpkins and 
squash still lay scattered on the 
ground. When the boys had 
crossed a narrow stretch of tim- 
ber there was the river. The 
water ran smoothly between 
low banks and at some places 
trees were growing near the wa- 
ter’s edge. 

The skiff was tied to a tree. 
It was a small flat-bottomed 
boat longer than Running 
Deer’s canoe, wider too, and 
more sturdily built. A center- 
board or seat reached from side 
to side. The boat was propelled 
by two large flat, wooden oars, 
the handles of which rested in 
wooden sockets at each side. 
Jimmy untied the boat and the 
boys got in. Jet sat in one end, 
Big Brother in the other, with 
Jimmy on the seat. He took 
hold of the oars and pushed 
away from the bank. The oars 
turned, lifted, dipped, and the 
skiff sped along evenly. 

“You never mentioned the 
skiff or the river either before 
this morning,” Jet told Jimmy. 

- Jimmy laughed. “We've had 
so many other things to talk 
about that I never thought of it. 
Our time together has been in 
open country. But my father 
loves the woods and the water. 
I do too.” 

“The skiff’s new, isn’t it?” 
Jet asked, running his hand over 
the smooth wood. 

“Yes, our old one washed 
away late in the summer when 
the river flooded.” 

They had gone about a mile 
upstream. Jimmy raised the oars 
and brought them dripping to 
test on the side of the boat. 


Sailboats 


By Lucile Rosencrans 


UT out sails 

from different 
colors of construc- 
tion paper. Slip a 
bobby pin through 
the folded edge of 
the sail and push the 
bobby pin into the 
middle of the cork 


lining of a bottle 
cap. The cap boat 


will float. Put each 
boat into a square 
cake pan filled with 
water, and blow 
against the sails to 
make the boats float 


from one side of the pan to the other. 

You may want to make a fishing-boat scene. Line one side of a 
shallow dish with some pebbles to make a shore line. Fill dish 
with water and float several bottle cap sailboats in it. 


“Where you see the trail com- 
ing down the bank yonder is 
the ford. It’s rock bottom and 
not over knee-deep to a horse 
right now. That’s where Dan 
crosses. The water hasn’t been 
high since he started coming. 
But when the river does flood, 
Father will bring Dan and his 
letter bags across in the skiff. 
The horse will have to swim 
then.” 

Jimmy turned then, letting 
the little boat drift downstream. 
The day was mild for late Sep- 
tember. A flock of wild 
geese honked overhead as they 
winged southward. Jet shifted 
his feet, dipped his fingers in 
the water, and wondered if the 
creek at home was deep enough 
to carry a skiff. Big Brother 
sat up straight. “Boat good,” 
he said. 


“Tomorrow we'll go——” 
Jimmy started. 

“Next sun—go home,” Big 
Brother interrupted. 

“Mother said I could stay 
two days,” Jet said. 

“Huh. You stay—me go.” 

Jet knew that Big Brother's 
mind was made up. He would 
start home early the next morn- 
ing. Jimmy and Jet looked at 
each other, and both knew that 
Jet would go too, for he 
wouldn’t want to cross the scrub 
country alone. 

In the afternoon Mrs. Lar- 
kin gave Jet a piece of wrap- 
ping paper and he copied the 
map. As he studied the paper 
on the wall he understood why 
Jimmy’s father and mother 
were not afraid to let Jimmy 
start out alone across the scrub 
country. And if the day had not 
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‘He looked at Jet. “Jimmy here | 


become dark and cloudy until 
he could not tell directions, he 
would have made the trip safe. 
ly. While Jet worked drawing 
lines and spelling names, Jim- 
my and Big Brother played 
horseshoes in the side yard. 

Later Jet joined them. But 
Jet and Jimmy were no match 
for Big Brother; the Indian won 
most all the games. Mr. Larkin 
came home from his work in 
the timber about sundown, and 
the boys went to the barnlot to 
help with the chores. When 
they came back to the cabin 
candles were lit and plates on 
the table; supper was ready and 
waiting. 

Mr. Larkin asked: ‘‘Mother, 
did you tell the boys that Dan 
was looking for a boy to work 
at one of the express stations? 
They want a bright, handy boy 
to help with the light work.” 


can’t go. He’s our youngest. 
The three older boys—Jimmy’s 
brothers—are somewhere in the 
West blazing a new road. We 
can’t spare Jimmy.” 

Jet’s eyes flashed. Work at a 
pony express station! That 
meant excitement—adventure. 
Then his eyes softened. “Jim- 
my can’t go because he’s the 
youngest. I can’t go because 
I’m the oldest. My father needs 
me.” 

Jet swallowed hard. He 
knew a boy that was bright and 
handy. He loved excitement 
too. Dave. He would want to 
go. But what would the home- 
stead be without Dave? Jet 
didn’t want even to think about 
it. No, Dave mustn’t go. He 
picked up his mug and took a 
drink of milk. Dave wouldn't 
know that the express station 
needed a boy unless he told 
him. 


(To be continued) 
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Chore Boy 


(Continued from page 14) 


another errand, but the thought 
of the ball and bat made him 
keep on. He tried hard to do 
each chore as his customer 
wanted it done. 

Saturday afternoon came. The 
boys gathered on the play- 
ground for a game of ball, but 
Billy was not among them. 
Someone had not read the card 
clearly and did not know that 
the “Chore boy” stopped work 
at noon on Saturdays. 

Billy had to whistle loudly 
to keep from thinking how 
badly he wanted to play ball, 
but a boy cannot be sorry for 
himself long when he is whis- 
tling a cheerful, lively tune. 

After supper Billy and his 
mother took the little box into 
Father’s study so he could help 
count the money. 

The box held a good many 
five- and ten-cent pieces. Billy 
began to count slowly and care- 
fully, “Five, ten, twenty——” 

Soon he was saying, “Two 
forty, two. forty-five—two fif- 
ty!” He looked up with shining 
eyes. 
“Why, I can get the ball and 
bat tonight, this very night! I 
didn’t think I could ever get 
them in one week.” 

“Aren't you going to count 
the rest of the money?” Dad- 
dy asked smiling. 

Sure enough. There were two 
more dimes in the box. 

“Perhaps you can save them 
to start buying a bicycle, Son.” 

“A bicycle? Oh, Dad, I 
couldn’t!”” 

“Of course you can. Anyone 
who can work as steadily and 
cheerfully as you have all week 
will always find a job. You can 
earn a bicycle this year if you 


try. 


By Nell Holbert 


| Sheng is a day for happiness. One of these recipes will add 
to the pleasure of your family and friends when your Easter 


dinner is served. 


Easter Cookies 


1 cup sugar 


lf, cup butter 


Cream sugar and butter together. Add 


1 egg 


2 level teaspoons baking powder 


5 tablespoons milk 


1 teaspoon vanilla 
Flour enough to make a 
soft dough 


® Mix, roll out, and cut with a bunny cooky cutter. Bake at 350° F. 


for 15 minutes. 


Rice Pudding 
2 eggs 2 cups milk 
Y/ cup sugar 1 teaspoon vanilla 
Y/ teaspoon salt 2 cups cooked rice 


14, teaspoon nutmeg 


@ Beat eggs slightly. Fold in other ingredients. Pour into a 
buttered baking dish. Sprinkle with nutmeg. Bake at 325° F. for 
one hour. This recipe will serve six people. 


Noodle Flake 


1 package egg noodles 
1 pimento 

114 cups milk 

4 tablespoons butter 
1/4, cup grated cheese 


1 cup corn flakes 

1 teaspoon minced onion 

2 eggs 

1 tablespoon chopped parsley 
1 teaspoon salt 


@ Cook noodles in boiling water until tender. Drain and add 
remaining ingredients. Place in a casserole and bake 45 minutes 


at 350° F. 


Billy proudly counted out his 
money to the storekeeper for 
the ball and bat. He hugged 
them to him tightly as he ran 
home. Somehow they seemed to 
belong to him more than any- 
thing he had ever owned! 


A Happy Reminder 
By Louise MacLaughlin 


On my winter window 
Jack Frost has painted ferns, 

Reminding me that always 
Summertime returns. 
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rym comes bringing with it 

many things for which we 
should be grateful: spring with 
the blossoming flowers and 
trees, birds with their songs, 
Easter with its wonderful mes- 
sage. 

Did you ever think of the 
birds as being helpers in caring 
for lawns and gardens? It-has 
been said that if there were no 
birds, very soon the insects 
would destroy all vegetation 
and there would be no food for 
man. The farmer considers the 
birds very valuable in the pro- 
tection of crops. 

We can do many things to 
encourage the birds to build 
their nests near our homes. We 
can place birdhouses in safe and 
appropriate places and then try 
to protect the birds and their ba- 
bies. Not only shall we be help- 
ing them so that they in turn 
can help us, but we shall be hav- 
ing the pleasure that comes 
from helping God's creatures. 
With their beautiful songs and 
flashing colors brightening our 


WEE WISDOM, 
 Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


I inclose $2 for a year's subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift 


to my friend. 
Friend’s name 


gardens the birds will repay 
us many, many times for what 
we do to care for and protect 
them. 

Send your letters about your 
pets to Were Wispom, Lee’s 
Summit, Mo. Be sure to give 
your name, age, and address. 


Dear Editor: 1 enjoy reading the 
letters about pets and should like 
to tell about my horse Bill. He has 
been the pet on this ranch for the 
last fifteen years. 

Bill is an Indian horse and car- 
ries an Indian brand. All we use 
him for is to go after the mail. 
Other times he roams the range, 
and at night when I go to feed him 
he neighs. One trick Bill always 
likes to play on me is to run away 
when I try to catch him. He is very 
old and is black with a white star 
his forehead.—Eldon Healing- 
Staa. 
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Dear Editor: We have a pet coon 
brought to us by some people who 
found him by the vag where his 
mother had been killed by a car. 
We call him Ring. He plays all the 
time and sleeps with our dog. They 
are good pals.—Gary Saults. 
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City 
My Name 


Street 


State 


Please indicate postal zone number, if eities are so divided. 


The Power. of God's 
Love 


(Continued from page 16) 


Easter Sunday! Victory! East- 
er Sunday, the day we celebrate 
the anniversary of Jesus’ tri 
umph over death. “Jesus is not 
dead. He lives.” Jesus, God's 
own Son, who came to earth to 
teach men how better to live, 
love, and serve one another. Je 
sus proved that love is stronger 
than hate, that life is greater 
than death. 

God is life, God is love; and 
we are His children. 


April Fool, 
Everybody! 
(Continued from page 13) 


He was helping clear the 
table and carry the water jugs 


to the back of Miss Morgan's’ 


car when his next idea came. 

Miss Morgan said, “Leave 
the trunk open, and I'll check 
things before we go.” 

It was then that he saw the 
keys in the lock. Before he left, 
they were safe in his pocket; 
and he felt triumphant again. 
“This,” he thought, “will be 
another one on the whole 
bunch!” 

Confidently he waited for the 
shadows to lengthen. Miss Mor 
gan filled the car with the 
smaller girls, made her check, 
and then found that her keys 
were gone. Red pretended to 
join in the search for them. He 
let the search go on for tet 
minutes before he cut in with 
his exclamation, “April fool, 
everybody!” 

No one smiled. Even Miss 
Morgan looked impatient. She 
said crisply, “Someday, Red, 
you'll learn that jokes can be 
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carried too far.” 

That was all. She started her 
car and took the lead slowly 
along the roughly rutted road. 
The larger girls and all the boys 
trailed her. When they reached 
the highway she would account 
for each one, and from there 
they would scatter to their 
homes. 

Red started with the others. 
Strangely no one seemed to 
want to walk with him or so 
he thought. No one seemed to 
have anything to say to him. He 
looked for his cousin but could 
not find her. He asked Andy 
and David, “Did Coralee go in 
Miss Morgan’s car?” 

“No,” said Andy. “Quite a 
way back I saw her stop to look 
at some violets that had budd- 
ed.” 

“I saw her then,” said David. 

Andy called to the crowd: 
“Some of us have to go back 
for Coralee. She’s lost in the 
woods.” 

Zip’s laugh answered him. 
“Not me! She and Red are prob- 
ably planning to April-fool us 
again.” 

“She wouldn’t do that,” An- 
dy said earnestly. 

“Oh, no?” Zip jeered. “She's 
his cousin, isn’t she?” 

“Fooling folks runs in their 
family, I guess,” said Morry 
Dalton. 

Earl laughed ruefully. “I'll 
be doing well if I get home on 
this ankle, much less chase back 
into the woods to hear them 
yell ‘April fool’ at me. No 
thanks!’ 

Andy repeated, “I tell you, 
she wouldn’t do a thing like 
that.” 

“If you’re so sure,” said Mor- 
ty practically, “you go back with 


} Red and see what they say.” 


“O. K.,” said Andy. “I will.” 
Andy and David went back 


Dutch Girl Crossword Puzzle 


By Violet Thomas Hartmann 


ACROSS 


1. Early spring flow- 
ers. 

6. 2,000 pounds. 

7. A garden tool. 

9. Behold; see. 

10. A prefix. 

11. The... ability... to 
deal with others 
without giving 
offense. 


13. A leaf or petal. 
16. A female deer. 


17. Abbreviation for 


elevated rail- 


1. A preposition. 

2. Combined or made one. 

3. Kind of flowers. 

4. Abbreviation for Pennsyl- 
vania. : 

5. Capers; moves with leaps 


roads. 

18. Grass-covered 
earth. 

19. Abbreviation for 
State militia. 


and bounds: | 
6. Tailless, leaping animals. | 
8. An epoch, historical period. 
9. Abbreviation for lieutenant. 
12. The sound doves make. 
14. A kind of tree. 
15. Abbreviation for Louisiana. 


{Answer inside back cover) 


over the rough road with Red. 
He was very quiet, for he was 
thinking about what the’ boys 
had said. His pranks did not 
seem so funny now. He .had 
made himself unpopular .with 


them and put Coralee in a bad 
light. She had not deserved it; 
but, thanks to him, they had 
not cared to risk another of his 
awkward jokes. Thanks to him, 
(Turn to inside back cover) 
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By Ricky Dennstedt (11 years) 
San Diego, Calif. 


In the early morning dew 
I hear the church bells ring 
So softly, so clearly, so sweetly. 


People going to church 
To pray to God— 
To pray with all their heart. 


When the people come from church 
I hear the church bells ring again. 


Kites 
By David Moore (11 ) 
San Diego, Calif 


Oh, kites, you look so beautiful 
Up in the sky! 

Oh, kites that flutter as the wind 
Goes whistling by! 


The men and boys down below 
Hear you humming so low, so low. 
Oh, kites, whatever shape you be, 
As anyone may see, may see, 
You belong to me, to me. 


Oh, kites, you look so beautiful 
Up in the sky! 
Oh, kites that flutter as the wind 

Goes whistling by! 
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The Little Piano 


By Carol Ann Keller (11 years) 
Naugatuck, Conn. 


I have a little piano 
That is so sad; you see, 
It thinks it’s going away 
From my brother, my mother, 
and me. 


It looks as though it wants to talk, 
Although it isn’t able; 

But if it could, I think 
It would tell me a musical fable. 
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Springtime 
By Marlene Smith (8 years) 
San Diego, Calif. 


Spring is here, 
The robins are singing, 
The sky is blue, 
The church bells are ringing. 


The flowers are blooming, 
The trees are all green, 
The rains of the winter 
Have made things all clean. 


Appreciation 
By Iris Nordheim (13 years) 
Mentor, Minn. 


Have you ever sat down when 
you were feeling downhearted and 
read a that encouraged you 
to look for a shining light of hap- 
piness ? 

Or in a moment when you are 
feeling a little proud of some little 
deed you've done, have you ever 
read about some courageous person 
who has made many sacrifices for 
the happiness of others? 

It makes you feel that the little 
deed you did should be forgotten 
about, doesn’t it? 

And maybe when you were in 
one. of those extra-happy moods 
you sang a gay little song. The 
song added quite a bit to your 
joyous mood, didn’t it? 

Those stories about famous per- 
sons, those gay little songs, and the 
poems that lift your spirits—did 
you ever stop really to appreciate 
them? 

These authors who have given 
honor and praise re brave and ~ 
rageous le and the poets an 
other whenwhe have shared their 
thoughts with us—did you ever 
stop to think about their work and 
thank them? 

We might do this more often. 


A Rainy-Day Game 
By Beverly Shelgren (12 years) 
Indianola, Iowa 


Linda and Jerry Mathews stood 
by the window sadly watching the 
rain come down. Mother had prom- 
ised to take them to the zoo today, 
but now the rain had stopped their 
plans. 

All at once Linda hurried to 
the kitchen and whispered excitedly 
in Mother’s ear. Mother nodded. 

“What's the big secret?” Jerry 
asked mystified. 

Giggling happily, Linda said, 
“We are going to have a circus.” 

Mother had started mixing some 
dough in the big yellow bowl: Lin- 
da hurried to the cupboard and 
brought out the animal cooky cut 
ters. 

“We can use the vegetable color- 
ing and frost the cookies in dif- 
ferent colors,” she told Jerry. 

May we use the Christmas cooky 
ornaments that were left, Mother?” 
Jerry asked getting interested in 
the game. 

Mother agreed suggested 
that they use the cake decorator to 
make faces on the cooky animals. 

“Oh, goody,” Jerry exclaimed, 
“and the best part about a cooky 
circus is that we get to eat all the 
animals!” 2 


My Little Dolly 
By Diana May Burnley (7 years) 
and, Calif. 

I have a little dolly, 

Her name is Daisy May; 
And when I come home from 

school 
I dress her pretty and gay. 


I love my little dolly, 
Because she is so sweet; 
When I put her to bed 


She goes right to sleep. 
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Spring 
By Patsy Locklear (10 years) 
Trenton, N. J. 


Spring is coming and the flowers 
will be sweet, 
And ‘way up in the treetops you 
will hear the birdies tweet. 
Spring is coming; it was whispered 
by a breeze 

That sttoked my cheek so softly, 
then started in to tease. 

Spring is coming; I can see it in 
the sky 

When all the fluffy little clouds 
go hurrying, scurrying by. 


The Bunny 
By Marvyne Jenoff (7 years) 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada 
I saw a little bunny 
At City Park one day. 
When I tried to feed him 
He always ran away. 


Oh, if I could be a bunny, 
With fur so soft and white, 

I wouldn’t run away from friends; 
They don’t give me a fright! 


Home 
By Eleanor M. Johnson 
(13 years) 
Irene, S. Dak. 


Home is a place of rest 
Where young and old abide. 
Home is really a little nest 
Where troubles are cast aside. 


Father, mother, sister, and broth- 
er— 
None of them feel alone. 
Home can be replaced by none 
other, 
For it is a haven and throne. 


Many a baby has learned to walk 
On the good, sturdy floor of a 
home. 


Many a toddler has learned there to 
t 


Oh, the joy that at home is 
known! 


When sorrows and griefs o’ertake 
you 
And burdens seem heavy to bear, 


Remember the bad things are few 
If them with your loved ones you 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least three 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for September, it 
would be better to send it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 

We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 


The Cat and the Dog 
By Barbara Ann Van Dyke 
(9 years) 
Roundup, Mont. 


The cat and the dog once had a 
fight 

While it was snowing one day. 

A man came out to break it up 

And shoveled the dog away! 


The Little Elf 
By Coral Elaine Ladiges 
(10 years) 
Glenwood, Wash. 


I heard a tapping at my door; 

I went to see what it was for. 

I saw a little elf 

Much, much smaller than myself. 


Long was his nose, 

And so were his toes. 

His long hair hung down his back; 
He said that he lived in a tiny shack. 


Every Friday he said he danced 
around 

A fire he built so bright 

So all the animals of the woods 

Could kiss their children good 
night. 


My Gateway to Heaven 
By Ann Tukey (11 years) 
East Lansing, Mich. 


I have a “tree house,” as do most 
other girls and boys, but I feel 
that my tree house is a special kind, 
because mine has a “gateway to 
heaven.” 

My tree house has leaves all 
around it, so that not a ray of sun- 
light can look through at me from 
the sides of the tree. But right 
through the center of the tree there 
is a fairly large hole where I can 
see the blue sky and the clouds 
that pass by. This is what I call 
my ‘‘gateway to heaven.” 


Spring 
By Carol King (11 years) 
Humboldt, Sask., Canada 


The springtime is coming, 
The daffodils blow, 

And in the wide fields 
The crocuses grow. 


The sweet breezes blowing 
From the fragrant rose brier, 

And smoke comes drifting 
From the prairie fire. 


The robins are singing 
And building their nests, 
And bears are awaking 
From long winter rests. 


The soft snow is melting, 
The bees start to hum, 

And butterflies flutter— 
For springtime has come! 


The Sun 
By Ronnie McKee (9 years) 
Crestone, Colo. 


The sun is like a shadow; 
It never comes to stay. 
The sun is like a shadow; 
It always goes away. 


© 


The Fairy 


By Karen Sue Terrell (7 years) 
Calhan, Colo. 


Fairy, fairy, you fly‘so high; 

I can see you in the sky. 

You have a pretty dress of blue. 
Oh, how I wish that I were you! 


April 
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THIS IS 


IAIN 


Drawn by Janette Rodger 
(12 years) 
(Scotland) 

Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstaft 


= 


_ If you are under 15 years of age you may submit your paper doll for page. Each doll 
must be accompanied by a note from a teacher or parent stating that the work is original. 
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April Fool, 
Everybody! 


(Continued from page 31) 


they had not believed she need- 
ed help, and she might be in 
real danger. 

Deep in the woodland he 
heard her call. The boys fol- 
lowed the sound to the creek, 
where they found her trapped 
so that she could not get free. 
She had been trying to reach a 
dump of bloodroot and had 
slipped and slid down the soft 
bank. A jagged branch of hem- 
lock had caught in her slacks 
and torn through them too far 
back for her to reach; and she 
hung over the water, unable to 
free herself. 

When at last they got her 
safely up the bank, she smiled 
at them tremulously. “I was 
afraid I'd be here hours and 
hours! It might have got dark 
before you found me, and if 
that old hemlock had broken 


She broke off, adding impul- 
sively, “I’m awfully sorry, Red, 
for what I said this after- 
noon!” 

“Don’t be,” he said tersely 
“You were right, and I’m the 
one who should apologize. I 
learned something I'll never 
forget!” 


Answer to Puzzle 
Dutch Girl Crossword Puzzle 


ACROSS 


1. Tulips. 6. Ton. 7. Rake. 9. Lo. 
10. Ir. 11. Tact. 13. Sepal. 16. Doe. 
17. Els. 18. Sod. 19. S. M. 


DOWN 


1, To. 2. United. 3. Irises. 4. Pa. 
5. Skips. 6. Toads. 8. Era. 9. Lt. 12. 
Coo. 14. Elm. 15. La. 


A NOTE TO MOTHER AND DAD: 


Did You Saat Today by 


Reading a Message Sal as his? 


This is a page lesson from Daily Word, Unity’s 
daily devotional magazine published monthly and 
containing a similar lesson for each day in the month. 

In reading Daily Word at the beginning of each 
day, Unity students find that this practice enables 
them to face the day’s work and obligations with 
poise and serenity and in a joyously affirmative frame 
of mind. With Daily Word’s message setting the pace 
for their mental approach to each task, they find that 
the tasks become easier and more quickly and capably 


handled. 


If you would experience a new sense of calm and 
purposeful living, send today for a subscription for 
Daily Word. Use it as your guidebook in forming 
new habits of affirmative thinking and discover what 
a difference starting the days with Daily Word can 


make! A year's subscription is just $1. 
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Easter, the gladdest season of the year, is almost at hand, and to match its 


gladness nature comes out in all her colorful beauty and fragrance, while 
the birds give vent to their joy in many a burst of song. 

What are you doing to express the joy that fills your heart this Easter 
season? Maybe you have a little friend whose happiness is important to you, 
and you are planning a gift for him. If so, why not let your gift be a year’s 
subscription for 

WEE WISDOM Magazine 


As a reader of Wee Wisdom, can you think of a finer gift for any boy or 
girl? You know that Wee Wisdom provides hours and hours of delightful 
entertainment by means of its stories, poems, songs, puzzles, and things to 
do and make, and your friend will enjoy Wee Wisdom just as much as you 
do. Let this April number be the one with which you start your friend’s gift 
subscription, and with eleven other wonderful numbers to follow, Wee 
Wisdom is truly the perfect Easter gift. 


On page 30 of this number you will find a gift-subscription blank. Fill 
it out and mail it now, so that your friend’s Easter gift can begin with the 
April number. As you know, Wee Wisdom is only $2 a year. Send your 
order to 
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